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in S. P. Woodward's Manual of the Molliisca (1851-56)
as a Class with a single Order and 8 Families. In
Nicholson's Paleontology (1889) they consist of 2
Orders and 15 Families; in the first English edition of
Zittei's Paleontology (1900) they are divided into 4
Orders, 10 Super-families and 31 Families; in the
second edition (1914) the Super-families are increased
to 14 and the Families to 42; and there have been still
later changes, all in the same direction. These increases
are partly due to the discovery of strikingly new forms
requiring new Families for their reception, but also
(perhaps even more) to the subdivision of known genera
until what was a genus has become at least a family,
sometimes an order.

If we turn to a much more familiar group, the Birds, we
find much the same. Linnaeus recognized 6 Orders and
63 genera of birds. Bowdler Sharpe in 1891 counted 34
Orders and 159 Families (to which 2 extinct Orders and
24 extinct Families must be added). Most of Linnaeus's
genera are equivalent to modern families : only a few,
chiefly among the passerine birds, remain as genera,
several to a family.

The fact is that every taxonomist (or classifier) has
his own idea of what a family should mean. Mr. Dewar
is an ornithologist, and may be presumed to base his
ideas of the family on the accepted families of birds.
Birds are generally given the rank of a Class, but
they form a very compact Class, with much less varia-
tion within its limits than is found in most Classes.
Consequently its Orders are narrow: Romer remarks
(33) that "the different orders have in general no
more differences between them than exist between
families in other classes of vertebrates.1' If so, the
families must correspond rather to sub-families in other